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QUADRIGA 

By Frederick Macmonnies 

AMERICAN SCULPTURE— ITS PRESENT ASPECTS 
AND TENDENCIES 

That American sculpture is gradually winning for itself a more 
important place in the mind of the public is shown by the numerous 
sketches of the lives of sculptors and the critical estimates of their 
work that appear from time to time in the magazines and reviews. 
This increasing interest in and respect for American sculpture — I am 
using here by courtesy of the Boston Transcript the same words I used 
in that journal — is partly due to the fact that at the World's Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, and at the Pan-American Exposition in a less degree, 
decorative sculpture was produced that was worthy of the admiration 
and recognition that it received. Then, too, some of our foremost 
sculptors of to-day have won recognition and high honors in the 
country that leads in the plastic arts, and pride in their achievements 
has had no small share in arousing an increased interest in sculpture. 
The work produced by these men possesses elements of strength and 
originality, and in some of them the personal quality is so attractive 
and alluring that they compel the attention of the public as the earlier 
sculpture of this country, with its lack of anything characteristically 
American, could not do. 

The plastic sense of the average American has been developed 
along certain lines; portrait statues, busts, and bas-reliefs have been 
the educational force, and his standard of excellence ordinarily 
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ARMOR ON SNAIL 
By Janet Scudder 



demands nothing higher than mere 

portraiture and a certain amount 

of scientific accuracy of execution. 
This regulating our thoughts 

by the methods of science, as J. 

Addington Symonds says, is emi- 
nently characteristic of the present 

age, and it is particularly true in 

America. However, this point of 

view is not to be wondered at nor 

despised. It is certainly far better 

than the merely cultivated and 

polite interest in art, that does not 

discriminate between an original, 

spontaneous production and a mere 

reflection of some popular fad or a 

characterless copy of some famous 

antique. 

As a people we have had little 

opportunity to understand the art 

of sculpture, and we have been too 

much imbued with merely senti- 
mental ideas in regard to it. Liter- 
ature is partly responsible for this, 

and the majority of people picture the sculptor standing before his 

marble, chisel in hand, shaping some divine dream, or like Michael 

Angelo, liberating 
some imprisoned 
form of beauty. 

This mental atti- 
tude leads to a mis- 
conception of the 
art of sculpture, 
which is, in fact, 
most complex and 
difficult, and de- 
mands from its 
votaries not only an 
artistic tempera- 
ment, but a practi- 
cal knowledge of 
mechanics and in- 
tellectual power of 
a high order. 

BIRTH OF ATHENE The Sculptor's 

By Michel Tonetti materials limit him 
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to a certain range of subjects, and in the treatment of these he is 
again limited to a certain degree of expression. Mere realism in 
sculpture becomes shocking if carried too far, and if not carried far 
enough the effect of stiffness and lifelessness is produced. The 
attempt to reach the golden mean between these two extremes is one 




JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY MEMORIAL 
By D. C. French 

of the aims of the sculptor of to-day. In order to see in what ways 
American sculpture has developed, let us consider for a moment the 
work of the earlier school of sculpture in America. 

We inherited our ideas of plastic art, along with many other things, 
from England, and John Flaxman, Canova, and Thorwaldsen were 
naturally the inspiration of the first American sculptors, whose work 
was more or less a reflection of what was termed classic art. 
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Power's Greek Slave, with all its sentimental inanity, was the 
logical outcome of this so-called classic spirit. The mere studying 
and reproducing the outline of contour of a Greek statue seemed to 
be the end and aim of this school, which produced in the main weak 
copies possessing little truth or power, and adding little or nothing 




THE INDIAN WARRIOR 
By A. Phimister Procter 



to our knowledge or understanding of nature or art. These men lost 
sight of the fact that the only way to appreciate and understand 
Greek art is to study nature in the Greek spirit, and let it be a guid- 
ing and controlling force. By this means the sculptor is enabled to 
select from nature her dominant characteristics, which, combined and 
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arranged, express the larger, deeper, and more abiding truths. The 
merely transient, ephemeral, and picturesque idiosyncrasies of nature 
are lopped off, pruned, or relegated to their proper places, and only 
what is eternal and ever-recurring becomes the legitimate material for 
the sculptor's art. The sculptor must go to nature for the essentials. 




STUDY FOR STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN 
By C. E. Dallin 



Among .the strongest sculptors in America to-day, there is an 
instinctive groping and feeling for this larger point of view. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the American public knows little and cares less 
about it, so much so that often a sculptor's best work is misunder- 
stood, and he is not kept up to this higher ideal. It is a recognized 
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DAEDALUS 

By Charles Grafly 



fact that the artist's work is 
more or less a reflection'of 
the ideals and demands of 
the public; and the active, 
strenuous life of America 
has not tended to cultivate 
the appreciation of ideal 
beauty or abiding worth. 
Thus we find only here 
and there in American 
sculpture the representa- 
tion of the ideal, while the 
greater part of the statues 
and works of sculpture are 
portraits or realistic con- 
ceptions. This is not to be 
wondered at, for a public 
unaccustomed and often 
shocked at the represen- 
tation of the nude figure 
does not appreciate what 
it stands for in art — the 
highest expression of ideal 



beauty — and thus it does 
not encourage the sculptor 
to devote himself to pro- 
ducing works of an ideal 
character — more the pity. 

For instance, the greater 
part of the work of our four 
representative sculptors, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Daniel Chester French, J. 
Q. A. Ward, and Fred- 
erick Macmonnies has 
been confined to portrait 
statues; in fact, their great- 
est successes have been 
along this line, and this 
limitation in the sphere of 
American sculpture is 
largely due to the tastes 
and demands of the public. 

Every sculptor of im- 
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aginative power, if unfettered 
and encouraged, aspires to pro- 
duce some work which shall 
reveal his conception of the 
beautiful; and what we need 
more than anything else to help 
the development of American 
sculpture is a public able to 
enjoy and appreciate ideal work. 
This condition must be brought 
about by the sculptors them- 
selves, however, and who can 
estimate how much was accom- 
plished in this very direction by 
Mr. French's Milmore Memo- 
rial, "Death and the Sculptor"? 
Could any portrait statue appeal 
to the imagination and the de- 
light in the beautiful as this 
does? 

The statues and monuments 
that adorn our cities and towns 
should have a twofold purpose. 
Not only should they be me- 
morials to brave men and brave 
deeds, but they should ornament 
and beautify our public squares, 
stimulating the imagination and 
the love of beauty in all be- 
holders. 

In the limited field in which 
American sculptors have worked 
they have attained a high degree 
of excellence. Work like that 
of Mr. St. Gaudens, including 
portrait statues such as the 
Abraham Lincoln at Chicago, 
with its conscientious, sound 
technique, its masterly revela- 
tion of character, and its over- 
powering and compelling sense 
of personality; the rugged Puri- 
tan epitomizing puritanism; the 
commanding and courageous 
Farragut; and his delicately 
sensitive bas-relief portraits; the 




CARYATID, "AUTUMN" 
By Thomas Shields Clarke 
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HEBE AT THE WELL 

By Emil H. Wuertz 

Copyright, 1896, by Emil H. Wuertz 



graceful, charming, 
well-achieved groups of 
Mr. French; the sturdy, 
realistic statues of J. Q. 
A. Ward; the decorat- 
ive, picturesque, and 
buoyant compositions 
of Frederick Macmon- 
nies — reveal the power 
and possibilities in 
American sculpture. 

In speaking of 
American sculpture we 
must confess that it is 
pre-eminently a reflec- 
tion of the sculpture of 
France, and that it has 
not yet acquired a na- 
tional character. As a 
recent writer has said, 
it is but natural that as 
the French school is 
the only living school 
of sculpture in Europe, 
its influence should be 
controlling. The nat- 
ural aptitude of the 
American student is 
recognized in France, 
and his great powers of 
assimilation and quick, 
ready intelligence en- 
able him to advance 
at almost phenomenal 
speed. Unfortunately 
this has not proved in 
many cases an unmixed 
good, for often a stu- 
dent does not fulfil his 
brilliant promises, and 
after returning to 
America, away from 
the active art life of 
France, his work be- 
comes mediocre and 
timid. 
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The famous French 
sculptor, M. Fremiet, said 
to me one day, when we 
were talking of America 
and its future possibilities, 
that the French were look- 
ing to America to develop 
a national art destined not 
only to equal but to surpass 
their own. He claimed 
that we, untrammeled by 
traditions, with our youth 
and our buoyant strength, 
could develop the artistic 
spirit to a degree impossible 
for the French, "for," he 
exclaimed, "we are old and 
tired, we are hemmed in on 
all sides by hostile forces, 
our strength is sapped, and 
our courage gone." This 
gloomy picture is painted in 
too dark colors, it seems 
to me, but it is interesting 
as a prophecy of an artist 
who looks at the possibili- 
ties of a young country and 
contrasts them with the 




PORTRAIT BUST 
By Samuel Murray 




achievements of an 
older civilization. 

What, then, 
does the sculptor's 
profession offer to 
attract young men 
to enter it? As in 
every profession, 
there is always 
room at the top, 
and I know of no 
profession that 
offers more than 
sculpture does to 
the successful man. 
There is a steadily 
increasing demand 
for good sculpture 
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By Charles A. Lopez 




ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Augustus St. Gaudens 
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for architectural and decorative purposes, while patriotism and civic 
pride more and more tend, to express themselves in monuments and 
statues. The field is a large one, and this in itself is an attraction. 

The young man who contemplates studying sculpture and devoting 
his energies to it must bear in mind that of all professional men the 




HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
By Johannes Gellert 



sculptor probably finds it most difficult to win immediate recognition, 
and he must wait long for financial success. Let none enter the pro- 
fession who are not willing to wait and to sacrifice the immediate for 
the future good. The prizes, however, are many, and the joy in the 
work is one of the greatest of them, but in order to succeed, one must 
have a stout heart, a fearless determination not to be daunted by dis- 
appointments, and a sustaining belief in his own powers of ultimate 
achievement. The student should realize from the beginning that a 
work of art has little or no value unless it reveals something finer and 
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more distinguished than is 
apparent to the ordinary 
observer — something that 
does not merely reveal 
what we already know, 
but that possesses a subtle 
quality of elevation and 
style that stimulates the 
imagination and carries us 
into a realm outside of the 
commonplace. 

As Mr. Fremiet said, 
we are young, energetic, 
and still have ideals that 
have not been corrupted. 
We have courage and we 
have confidence. There 
seems to be no bounds to 
our possibilities, and what 
we need is a larger, 
broader appreciation of art 
and a realization that it 
means more than the mere 
gratification of the aesthetic 
— that it stands for a nat- 
ural expression of what is 
outside and beyond our- 
selves, and that it helps 
us to look up and out, to 
see beauty and charm in 
everything about us, to 
broaden our mental hori- 
zon, to elevate our feel- 
ings, to double our capa- 
city for enjoyment, to feel 
the poetry and harmony 
of life, and to live with 
the eternal things above 
the pressure of cark and 
care. That the time is 
coming — is perhaps near 

at hand when the growing culture and education of the public will 

accept, nay demand, from the sculptor works embodying his loftiest 
ideals we can scarcely doubt. Until that time comes the artist must 
work and hope and wait, and be ever loyal to the best that is in him. 

Cyrus Edwin Dallin. 
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